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idealism, approached the question with a twentieth
century outlook. Here was a chance for humanity to
make a fresh start and to introduce the rule of law into
international political affairs by means of a League of
Nations. The Prime Minister of France, Monsieur
Clemenceau, representing French realism, looked on
1919 as the just revenge for 1870, and thought of the
Great War simply as one more round in an eternal
conflict between France and Germany. The British,
represented by Mr. Lloyd George, were somewhere
between these points of view. Their attitude was that
a new heaven might be created on a new earth, but that
history showed that progress was a slow affair, and
therefore one had better not expect to find a revival of
the age of miracles in 1919. The Germans were on
the door-step waiting to learn their fate. In these
wretched circumstances they naturally clung with both
hands to the principles laid down by President Wilson in
his Fourteen Points, but there is no reason to suppose that
had Germany been victorious she would have presented
the Allies with a less severe treaty than the document
which in due course the Germans were obliged to sign.
It must also be remembered that the peace-making
discussions at Paris were conducted in an atmosphere
reeking of war-time passions and hatreds.
Furthermore, as the representatives of all these nations
in Paris during 1919 struggled and argued and wrangled
in their efforts to create a treaty which would wind up
the Great War, they were working against time. The
fighting was over, and the peoples, especially the men in
the vast armies, clamoured for peace and an opportunity
to get back to civil life. Few men in any country
understood at that time how deep a wound the war had